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bull himself to H. G. McPike, of Alton, Illinois, one of
the few letters of which he kept a copyjn his own hand-
writing:

WASHINGTON, Feb. 6, 1864.

The feeling for Mr. Lincoln's reflection seems to be very gen-
eral, but much of}! it I discover is only on the surface. You
would be surprised, in talking with public men we meet here,
to find how few, when you come to get at their real sentiments,
are for Mr. Lincoln's reelection. There is a distrust and fear
that he is too undecided and inefficient to put down the rebel-
lion. You need not be surprised if a reaction sets in before the
nomination, in favor of some man supposed to possess more
energy and less inclination to trust our brave boys in the hands
and under the leadership of generals who have no heart in the
war. The opposition to Mr. L. may not show itself at all, but if
it ever breaks out there will be more of it than now appears.
Congress will do its duty, and it is not improbable we may pass
a resolution to amend the Constitution so as to abolish slavery
forever throughout the United States.

The third scrap is a letter from Governor Yates to
Trumbull dated Springfield, February 26, to whom, per-
haps, McPike showed Trumbull's letter quoted above.
Yates writes:

As you are a Senator from Illinois, the state of Mr. Lincoln,
please be cautious as to your course till I see you. I have such
strong regard for you personally that I do not wish either ene-
mies or friends on our side, who would like to supplant you, to
get any undue advantage over you.

Trumbull believed there was a lack of efficiency in the
use made, by the executive branch of the Government, of
the means placed at its disposal for putting down the
rebellion. That such was his opinion was made clear by
his participation in the anti-Seward movements of the
previous year. Whether the opinion was justified or not,
it was so generally entertained in Washington that if the
nomination had rested in the hands of the Senators and
